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XV SATURDAY, JANI 


THE PROGRESSIVE MOVE- 
MENT IN EDUCATION’ 


I. 
METHODS AND RESULTS IN A PRO- 
GRESSIVE SCHOOL 


not going to apologize for talking 
ov school. because it 1s for that 
| have been asked to come here. 


0 | the more freely because The Park 
schools l! 


ot 


s country that have very much the same 


school is a type of a number 


racteristies. 
The origin of this and other schools of 
kind 
nce they have all started because commu- 
ties felt that they were 
‘he Park School of 

lt up around a nucleus of men who had 
een on the City 


same is of particular interest, 


have needed. 
Board Trustees was 
Board of Edueation, and 


0 wished to work 


definite 
ontrol, certain things in which they be- 


eved. When 


he school and asked me to take charge of 


out, under 


the board decided to start 


they gave me two things to do: first. to 


the best possible for the children who 
ime to the school; and, seeond, to try to 
ontribute to the movement for better edu- 
tion. They did not define how this was 


e done ; they simply said that the school 


ist have a publie purpose. 
1 


As a result, 
ave always had in mind as our ideal 
it might be ealled a 


publie private 


any 21, 1922 Numi 64 
' 
i \\ ( t nye ou ( t ~ ‘ | ‘ i 
hres 1 la el) t the 1 
irs that the secho | 
. } ; . ; 
ist Ol f t t (if ‘ { _ 


the children, 
of 


STineTtTs ot 


and must work wit! nstead 


against, the inherited impulses and 
the race: 


Secon t} T 


ai, ha on account o the ehatl ec 
conditi ! he 0 ld Ti} ~~ oOo 
eould neo lol ure | ‘ ( rie | 
raining alone, or for e) ning and 
what might be ealled *‘‘ negative noral 
raining. le physical care and prepara 


tion of its pupils must be included, of 
course, but to that there must be added 
constructive handwork, and training to 


meet and help solve the great social and 
moral problems that confront this genera 


tion. 


It seems that there has been a 


never 


time when community questions in cities, 
states and nations were as pressing as now. 
The opportunities and the dangers are both 


appallingly great. 


The world stands, we hope. committed 
to democracy, and its citizens are un 
trained and unready for it. I know of no 


place where children can have the oppor 
tunity of preparing for democracy except 


the Here 


tually experience it, 


in school. alone car they ac 


and bv experience 
learn its rewards and its dangers. So all 


ehild life 


sponsibility. 


sides of became part of 


We reeognized, however, that the 


I Ca 
danger in the use of the chil nte ts 
and in broadening the scope of the school 
vas that it might fre olid 
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Wi rnt not have our eves on 


feet still upon the earth. 


this solid 


ne he need of Keeping 
( on, the Thine part of our ereed 
followed It was that we should 
‘ ! close touch with seientific pro 
cedure nd the advance in edueational 
knowledge, and that we should test our 
methods and our results whenever it was 
possible 
None of this is new, and | wish to dis 
claim any feeling on our part that what 


You 


n discovery. 


e doing is our ov 
n vo back to Plato and find him speak 
ng of the influence of a child’s environ 
ent in words that might have been writ 
ten vesterdi And so all through the 


wes many of these same things have been 


cone I schools ol teachers. The scien 

diagnosis and testing alone has elaim 
to newness, and that is the eontribution 
of many educators and many institutions, 
So, | repeat, we make no claim to being 


We are simply trying to bring 


originators. 


tovether, in one consistent whole, what has 


heer out toward a seience of edu 


\\ orked 


cation, adapting it to our eonditions and 


adding ‘vhere we @an. 


Ve have a very interesting school build 


ing, and here again we have not hesitated 


to profit by the experience of others. It is 


a one story, one exposure building, with 


every classroom on the east side, and each 
one opening out of doors. The lighting, 
ventilation. and all the other factors that 
have to do with the health of the ehild. 


have been carefully planned. Even the 


difficult problem of keeping dust out of the 


school has been given due consideration. 


as the building is practically free from 


dust-eatehine ledges, corners and eracks. 


every 


building is thoroughly cleaned 
and | 


in whieh 


believe approaches the 
condition all 
rivaling a well kept hospital in its 


day, 


schools should he. 


that of 


ness | 


Sal 


is condition daily, ou 
ot the out-ol doors Is not eondueive to the 


7 


exclusions throughout the day of a certair 


amount of more or less healthful mud! 


Dr. Rugg has spoken of curriculun 
mak ras a great influence in school | 
It is, but so is good teaching; and good 


is often simply giving the ch 


teaching 


the conditions and the opportunity to di 


velop without a continued feeling ot pres 
sure and repression. We are trying 
make good teachers by giving them the 


initiative and origina 


the 


same freedom for 


tv shat we demand for pupils. 


| was tremendously impressed recent 


ring of a ehild who said he 


stand stavin i? school because ne ne 
had a time when he eould do hat 
vanted to do. The teacher alway 


do. I believe that yo 
life for a 
1 emovine this feeline of 
live and expe 


The CILtif 


and lettine him 


recetion 


reely and broadly. 


ence 7 

love school. instead of, as is too ofte 
hating it, or taking it passively. This do 
not mean that the teacher becomes a neg! 
vible factor; on the contrary, her work 


t) T 


becomes if anything more important 
is done with a recognition of the psvcho 
ogv of the ehild. 
We the 
work in the fundamental subjects throug! 
We put o1 


t 


have discarded departme t 
the first six vears of school. 
activities for the 


the 


our program human 


morning and English for afternoo} 


and we have days when we don’t knov 


which is which. A teacher, of course. does 


no departmental work at times; for exa! 


ple, if she finds the need of real drill 


arithmetic, she gives it. As a matter 0! 
fact, the pupils usually realize the nee 
of it themselves. A teacher thus becomes 


a specialist, not in geography or arith 
tie, but in children. 


[t seems to me that we have been talking 
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ert ol ( ri¢ \( a t nst 
, , ‘ F 
Ss ee ( is 1OSS ‘ a Class 
ns up a really interesting subject, the 


all 


on 


branching out in 
working 
and it 1s 


This 


the bell 1 nes 


ind Bar 


e To stop and do something else. 


ist the thine we want them to acquire 

s ability to hang on to a thing, to go 
ough with and they never get the 
nee: we stop them. One of the things 
ao at The Park Nel ml is to let them 
ahead and investigate a worth-while 


ect, no matter how long it takes them 


t takes a week or two weeks, that makes 
lifference or in everv minute of it 
ire not only sing and learning sub 
tte! but thev are formu sh the very 

. é e so 0 o have them 
lust let me e one o oO eX?) les ot 
he veograt el; ire el un 

to study text ik except as they 

1 or] ( ne oO} oO to it 
erences d. tl e studying 

‘ ount oO one oveme One of 
lasses this ve sim agination in 


\merica—livine in South Ameriea. 


re not st ving hout Sout} \mer 

hey re in Sontl] \meriea Da ery 

of them is there fo definite purpose. 

( s there as a consul, another one is 
elinge for the National Geographie So 
ety a third is there as an agent for a 


a fourth one as a repre 
Each 


1 udy ine the whole 


ping firm and 
tative of A rubber tire company. 


e oT those children S 


intry from the standpoint of his own 
rpose, and Is sending eports back to 
he elass. One boy, I was told by the 
‘her, wrote 32 letters to different firms 


He 


is gone directly to the source to find out 


d agencies vet material. 


trying to 


remarkable 


well 


has obtained a 


and 
of 


wT IT. 


printed material, as as 


PET ion 


heeon t sO 


bevond one elass 


Ss SO vood Wwe 
about it. 
| s1T ed i 
‘hoo CLASS 
14 ! that 
4 > 
id Rol 
eX ect 
| ho at es 
el ij 
ne 
Ihe leach 
‘What d it 
yrs)? } 
ie Dov 1 


Robinso1 { TUS 


a} me . 
‘Well done 
Iie tr 
Phe hi 
1 Ql the 
| think 


( 


0 off BO 

At asking 

one said, ** Th 
was, ‘Poll.’ ’’ 
feet mark 


fact teaching. 


Was 


place in 


oO) 

compet TIO}! 7 
} 

a letter conta 
ormayio} 


corresponae 


supposed 


" } 
‘ 
1's ve 
ti» 
a itit 
ri SC TLIO“ 
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of the day in a perfectly natural kind of a 


lette! Those children not only read the 
Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ but read all 
sorts of other books which would give 


them ideas of the people. They got inside 


of the situation, instead of looking at it 
from a distance. It seems to me that, per- 
haps, we talk too much about methods and 
systems. Doesn't it all 
this,—Just the the thing 
actual life to a child, just that moment the 
situation or fact 
that he 
participant in reality or imagination, just 


that 
attempt simply to tell about 


come down to 


moment becomes 


becomes alive; just the 


moment puts himself in it as a 


moment it has meaning. If you 


what hap 


pened in a two thousand years 


there 


of to day, 


country 


and are no connections with 
the life 
vet the real driving foree of the child. 

Are 


right back to that every time, and so our 


avo, 


you are not going [to 


you inside or outside? It comes 
aim is to get the child inside of everything 
we do. If the child has been gotten inside 
often enough so that his motive no longer 
needs to be intimately personal, the time 


comes when the mere pleasure and pride 


in achieving something,—for that is the 
highest stage we ean plan to work 
toward,—beeomes a sufficient motive and 


a satisfactory reward. I could elaborate 
on this particular point almost indefinitely. 
No two teachers will necessarily accom- 
plish it in the same way, but if the funda- 
mental principle is there each sueceeds, 
nevertheless. 

There has been a scientific side of our 
work 


This is the ninth year that we have studied 


from the beginning of the school. 
pupils, and we have used the Binet Test 
personal characteristic 
We 


mental 


and a method of 


study from the beginning. now use 
both 
and a rather complete system of pupil 
We find that we benefit tre- 


mendously by knowing with some degree 


group and individual tests, 


analysis. 
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of scientific accuracy what our huma 


material is. Physicians, lawyers, experts 


in any profession or business, try care 


fully, scientifically, to diagnose each prob 


lem before attempting to solve it. In edu 
eation alone we have to a great extent 
neglected this most important factor. 


Besides mental and, of course, physical 
tests, we use standardized subject tests. 
They have not only served their initial 
purpose of finding weak and strong points 
in pupils and elasses, but have also met 
another need. An insistent question about 
that 
that allows much more movement and less 


this 


a school tries to use free methods 


formal discipline than others, is 


‘Can the 
Don’t they, after all, lose the benefit of 


children do formal subjects 


continual drill?’’ So sinee the beginning 
we have tested our children with various 
standardized tests, and we find that they 
on the contrary, benefit by the free 
methods even in the most formal drill ma 
terial. 

A good example of this is our experienc: 
when the school first opened. A test at 
the beginning showed the pupils who came 
to us to average two grades below the 
arithmetic. In two 
years, without but 
simply on the natural methods in whica 
we believed, we brought our pupils, only 
a few of the original group having with 
drawn, to an average of two grades above 


Courtis norms in 


forcing, depending 


norm. 

Such experiences lead us to agree with 
Dr. Merriam in his that the 
pupils who have been taught arithmetic 


the least,—meaning, of course, those hav 


conelusion 


ing real experiences instead of rote teach 


ing and _  recitations—know the most 
about it. 

I might interpolate here that in all th 
mathematies we believe in original thins 


ing, and in measuring; for example, 
getting out into the fields and trying to 























distances, ete. (ur firs! 


heights, 


school mathematies classes fo! 


ear high 
the new type of course that brings n 


veometry and simple 


ell as algebra. 
ls become so fascinated with the apy 


eations of this subject 


that they 


cesses and tree climbing 


periods 


lies with strings and tape measures i 


ind. testine the results of their ecaleula 

Ons, 

(ur demonstrative geometry is almost 
rely original work, done without a 


xtbook or proots. It IS preceded by a 


rt course in simple logic. Many years 


| beeame convineed that geometry re 


red thinking of a kind that pupils 
ruld not ado consistently evel lhl fields 
th which they were most familiar. | 


ed an experiment on several public 


vh school classes, asking such questions 


s (pieking out two boys in the elass), ‘*If 
John says to Henry, ‘If you try for the 
ootball team. so will | and you see 


Henry 


vhat do 


studving durmg football practise, 


you know about John and 


Rain wets the sidewalk. If you see the 
sidewalk wet, what do you conelude ?”’ 

| found that only a few pupils could see 
through such questions, realizing their 
relations, while the others guessed 
the 


ideas to believe that converse and 


ogieal 


wildly, usually influeneed by repeti 
on of 
negative statements were true if the direct 
statement was. As all geometrical reason 
ng depends in some way on the use of the 
simpler laws of logie, we have felt it wise, 


as 


Those 


said before. to teach something of 


laws before expecting pupils to 
field. 

This seems to me a fair example of the 
work 
taken without any diagnosis of the needs 
The Park School 


in our belief that children do not 


pply them aceurately n 


a new 


way much school has been under 


of the pupils. If we at 


‘ight 


trigonometry, is 


Sometimes the boys and 
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naturally and instinetively wi 


derstand the 


simple steps of logical reasoning, how 


futile it seems to expect them to take those 


steps correctly in an unfamiliar subject 


unless they have been definitely taught 


now 


But my eXpansion of our mathematics 


has taken me somewhat away from the 
lield of pupil measurement. As I have 
said, we apply standardized tests freely 


using them to test the quality of our work 


o diagnose class, teacher and pupil weak 
nesses, and to reassure parents who fear 


that interesting work may have no value 


The results are highly favor 


able to lree work even in the most forma! 
subjects. 
In the primary elasses the work is done 


almost entirely by free methods, with very 


actual drill. As a result these classes 
bring up formal work slowly, yet the 
foundation is so sound that above the 
fourth grade they average two or three 


vrades ahead in such subjects as spelling 


and arithmetic: and we have had a seventh 


vrade class show results in silent reading 


bevond that expected at graduation from 
the high school. 

But there is one danger in the unguard 
ed use of objective tests, and that is that 
teachers may feel foreed to think in ground 
covered, facility acquired, or other human 
terms, rather than in human qualities and 
The brilliant 


mind may not prevent a life failure if the 


human development. most 


human qualities are out of tune, and 1 
teacher cannot be really efficient unless she 
studies that side of her children. 

So we have developed methods of study 
ng the sides of children, 


various even 


working out seales for such heads as initia 
tive, leadership, 
ete. Each 


just as earefully ana 


industry, perseverance 


these heads is marked 


one of 


more scientificaliy 


than subjects usually are marked. and 
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vl ve find a weakness we try to 
strengthen it, and where there is strength 
e try to make use of it. 
We have also stopped vivingy ali inarks 
ibjects as achievement marks alone. 


Wi tist The 


achievement 


E for 


numbers 


marks A, B, ¢ 1) 


with the subseript 


ne, two, three, four and fire Tor 


We vive 


that he is not 


industry. 


to the pupil who is so unusual 


one 
satisfied to do only what he 
s told, two to those pupils who fulfill con 


sec1ent ously all possible requirements, 


to that very large group of those who 


hires 
mean to do their work conselentiously, but 


some little help has to be eiven to keep 


them up; we Give four to those who are a 


burden on the minds of the teachers, and 


are tvpiftied Iyy the question, ‘*How ean | 
rel oh) to take Hl interest ne we vive 


ive tO 


who show a real 


The 


entirely out of 


nability to 


those 


vork. number of fwo's IS SO 


do the 
reat as to be proportion ; 
ere sa small number of four’s, and only 


a while a five. A five is, of course. 


The 


once ii 


au subseet tor immediate investigation. 


marking is easy and intelligible, and the 
marks of the different teachers correlate, 
on the whole, very accurately. The great 
advantage is that it does not put all the 


ress on achievement 


W h ich 


inherited ability, 


is so largely 


controlled by but 


vives 


credit to the the 


SOLE 


child 


personal effort of 


| want to speak of one feature that seems 


to have possibilities in a school either small 


or large, and that is the eolleetion and 


organization of material. 


supplementary 


Schools have been cloistered: one might 


almost say that we have built a fenee and 
have put school children inside of that 
fenee, keeping them there with their 
books, while the world went on outside. 


The school ought to be an integral part 


It ought to see that 


ot the community life. 
life in operation, and the life of the com 
should 


munity in turn eome to the school. 





AND 
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n’ tO Nave experiens 


facts from whe 


They can bi 


directly ana 


etting information and 


ever they are obtainable. 


drawn trom nature 


our use of her, from people, and fron 
print All such sourees should be put 
within reach of the children. They the : 
have an opportunity to find out things 


d to use thines for themselves. 


We have 


supplementary material, and have divide 


made an attempt at organiz 


t into three prineipal groups; object n 


terial showing nature and industrv: pie 


ire material which goes far bevond 





mited amount of 


} ted 


objeets obtainable: a 


material that ean be fro 


rotten 


the world of travel, industry, commerce 


Mur industrial collection 
the important industries 


and are a great help in giving a elear id 


of products and commereial activities. as 
ell as chemistry, cooking. sewing 

other subjects. We have ecolleeted pan 
phlets from chambers of ecommerce, tre 


ivel bureaus, from railroad and _ stean 
hip companies, and in some eases fro 
‘ . y 1 
oreign governments. We group them 


they Call he used hy 


pupLIS and teachers. We find that a 
4 1 ? 
mmoul 0 nrerest is aroused DV suen 
il ar i\ because iT Ss not school 
il, b is prepared for actual use 
other fields, and so takes on a reality tl 
LIZeS 


In taking up our great western stat 


stead of having an assigned lesson 


the geography the pupils read about wil 


s being done, perhaps in California, using 
time tables, the railroad advertising pa 
phlets, the pamphlets published by 


chambers of commerce of the differ 
cities, the booklets published by 


ship companies running out-of San F 


cisco, ete. Immediately the place and its : 
people seem alive, and the subject hee nes J 
. > 

[ 


} +} 
teachers tell me tl 


ating. The 


tase 
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pupil 2 tS the mate al hin self he 
s still greate! teres ! t. and that ol 
. s onlv natural. We eneourage ow 
s ( colle such things for them 
Ss, and at the same me we pla ou 
( at thell disposal 
it sults are manv-Loi lhe most 
init seems TO me s this: that we 
body of children who are unusually 
th ind happy ind that means Ol 
se that there is comparatively litt! 
ous strall Wi nave reached thie 
where physiclans pres ve The Park 
0] 0) enild Wi hei had OO 
SeClT TO is Hecount ¢ " Vous co 
‘ ana s ho ull sulial To! Ole ol 
to ga SIX Or seven pounds in a short 
so that ibsence « repressio. 
over-arivil appare TIN does nave 
sical etfeets 
san all day schos i et that it 
iv school wl children 
many of the classes and study times 


also out of doors undoubtedly econ 


am con 


ibutes, as do other factors but | 


nfluenee 


ced that the most important | 
the absenee of overstrain. 
I} ¢ second result is its ] flue) ce on 
icatior It seems to have beer quite 
‘ked. as there have been a number of 
hools in other cities modeled after it. In 
ral eases they have started or have 
reorganized because groups’ of 
rents thought such schools would be a 


; +} 


»p to education and a help to tl 
We 


lie 
rai 


ehil 


are, i 


ie 
communities. 


Tew 


‘el in their 


i} purpose 


thre: 


accomplishing ou 
lso. Within the 


state publie school systems have referred 


Before 


last weeks 


heir problems to us. coming 


| ran over the list ot VISITOrsS for Mare} 
Forty-five educators from other parts of 
ul country, most of them being super 


principals, had visit 


sors or ed our 


here 


school 
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| mont () ( se Ss 1 ! “ 
Cla THOS \\ } ~ er ce 
ieas, W ! aw V Convine ! what ! 
sav Was all wre 1 | orn 
hods were all right ( reat nN 
rit expressed thems s . nay 
ound what eould be adapted to t r¢ 
schools with adv tag i} ri a 1 
ChnoOolL secre iryv Te snr tl I ‘ 
) Oil CO res] Ol! lence x r¢ juests 
0 educational questions 
We feel that the experimental school 
. as justifle ts existence he m 
( hat S rye mpered by 
st ‘tions 0 out ew ‘ 
st Nn Whicl Suc! SC rion ( 
LLice ariatiol ! n OU ( 
SUCCeSS ad ! W Tle ¢ ‘ \ 
a eS T eat dvantave 
Oraco \ ( l ibles it iarvel ( 
xT Ss TO ro ny Work 
throug! ! othe VIS ‘ } } 
) ~ pron s ©) T 
| do wish at the end to emphas 
tT the most important tl Ss we ! 
Der trving to do. We nave Deel ry 
to interest the children n every t 
Way We want them t eel that 
school is their sehool, that tl schor 
not an autoecracy, but thi f One 
art t. both in rights 1 resp 
bilities, that the ire partly respons 
for its government 0 by 
ested in all its des, 0) ) ronment 
Né rovernime I rut Tt !) if ( 
} YY nt i! hiecl ? nc ( 
cerned 
rhis attempt to s 
leads us into all c as ! paths 
have clubs for bovs and girls. seout t 
and special clubs in subjects or parti 
terests, such for example, ; i | 
(lub. Pupils of one class publish a) 
pape printed — by themselve 
man | , on +] 
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and they 


suceessful in 


\bout one-sixth of 


\\V ho } 


" 
Those 


lave vone 


college ha 


ve completed the 


' 
colleve COLTS 





y 1 y 
fb | Vi \\ 


THE VIRTUES AND THE LIMITA 
TIONS OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT 


e program announced for this meet 
+ of Harvard men interested in ed 
not made it apparel that 
‘ ot OVrTress! l oO ¢ 
ft | rie } nad er 
( e( nd Dr. D 
( measured ( s solndaed 
Schoo To-Morrow 
) le I ( aL ? ( rtues oT YT 
‘ ¢ } s | do not |! 
er ke 0 K OT pol 
! ( ! t ota as Ti 
epreselit ‘ iene le lil rious to ed 
0 nad soecle oO! in execlus r ¢ 
»} iSIS OT se] ec ed elements Vi ! threate) ‘ 
oO exelude their ( lu ation Co nlements 
and counterbalances 


Mv true topie is the scientifie and social 








eCeSSITV 


for eleeticism or 


} 
INCLUSIVeNeSS 


n three 


years 


Hree 
Chree 


have 


tried fo 


scholarships at entrance and all have won 


educational 


aims, 


materials 


and 


met} oOads 


[ am 


not 


sure 


that 


progressivism cannot 


them, 


The rank of our pupils 


1} colleze. 


especially when compared with their tests 
that 
We have had seven boys 


in mental 


capacity, shows they do 


unusually well. 
at a time in one of the high-rank colleges. 


averaging almost 90 


in all of 
taking 


per cent. 


their work, and at the same time 


be inelusive, or that it is not steadily tend 


ing to become more so. But when it 


when it ceases to create the Impressior 


things edueational as they now exist 


unnatural 


and 


wasteful, 


and 


that 


‘the 


schools of tomorrow’’ 


will be dominated by 


an active part in college life. 


Other sueh 


certain enthusiasms emphasized in a chote 





signs assure us that our pupils are well 


trained, even judged by purely academic 


standards. 


Such 


results leave us convinced that a 


school can be a free happy place, with no 
undue pressure or repression, and yet ca) 
have sound scholarship and comprehen 
sive preparation for both eollege and, far 
more 


of life. 


important, for the 


responsibilities 





few of the schools of today ; 


when 


if loses 


ts faith in some peculiar phase of expe 


rience or dramatically different method, 


that it has 


seized 


as 


upon 


will cease to be progressive. 


a eure 


For 


all; it 


Its 


tue lies in its emphasis and exaggeration 


of some edue 


the 
tional process which has not yet been ge! 


essential element in 


erally enough reeognized. 
At its 


progress may in part be regarded as one 


best progressivism in relatio1 


Dr. MeMurry’s *‘type-studies,’’ but usual 


an incomplete type study. Just as Minne 
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s brings out through the wheat fields of 


tre Middle West, 
iil oad lines which parallel it. 
Falls 


Erie Canal, 


the Mississippi and the 
An 
(reat 


At- 


perhaps more conspicuously 


mt. 


hony 's and sluices, and the 


Hudson River and 


si KOS, 
(ieean,. 


nd therefore more impressively and typ1- 





i anv othe City the raw mate- 

ils transportation, power and market, 

r Ol ro every ! Inutacturing ¢ t\ ,; sO 

ovTres ( si ool nore ( mspicuously 

( mpressively than any other school 

( sa ‘ cdiuai Ie¢ 0 he elements 

onal progress would be a less individ- 

a more clusive one the model 

| i great university, which with 

MCOLISDEGSS and authority vould pre- 

ill the elements which science has dle- 

ed to be permanently and univer- 
valid 

has not vet been determined, however, 


such a school can exist. It is perhaps 


is necessarv to the advancement of edu- 


ational science as to the popularizing of 


elected elements in educational progress, 
special 


shall 


have their individualities and enthusiasms. 


at the university expert and 


st. like the *“ progressive teacher, ”’ 


‘‘Appereception’’ and its ‘‘five formal 


steps, ”’ ‘“type studies,’’ ‘socialized mo- 


vation’’ or ‘*felt-need,’’ ‘* problem ’”’ and 


‘project’’ as the only way to salvation, 


the exclusive teaching of morals through 


‘‘immediate personal situations,’’ and 


ven ‘‘standardized and objective’ tests 
and measurements as the only tests of edu- 


all 


made by university men of elements essen- 


cational efficiency are exaggerations 


have been 


if they 


al to which would 


progress, 

ttle likely to have become popular 
| not been exaggerated. 

Most exaggerations can be safely left to 

to bring about their 


orrect themselves or 


own 


The only danger that all 


correction. 





{ | have i ) s s The dat t 
} ‘ } 
v ( iv? al ed s ( Ss 1? 
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‘ 
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t al trie ‘ ‘ tr 
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ery? ~ 7 tl Tie? | 
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} 3 4 ed so f t| ‘ out 
‘ . 
eSSe@] mplemen " ‘ nite 
mil es 
Were no i! Hie ‘ ‘ 
0 sie extremes n stn} } ot ] 
ne ny nlement ’ } ; ] ‘ 
He COMpPimementary Ob Jec es and elements 


in edueation, occasion 


impossible on an 
THIS would he the only adeq ite 


has s To! nuieine the rtues and ] mits 


= shin 


ol progressive education. And even some 


Harvard men may not realize how singu 


larly appropriate a modern championing 


of educational electicism would be at an 
institution over which at one time presided 
the of the True Order of 


once presidel 


NStudtes 
of Han 
oration 


Harvard 


writer 
It was Thomas Hill 
vard, who in his Phi Beta Kappa 


and in his address’ before the 


Natural History Society, first 
there Is no ne 


that 


‘essary 


psychological and logical order, and that 


selective and concrete teaching can be « 
ried on witho the sacrif ( he si 
tematie and tl ipst I ( 
tv Oo ry ( \ ( 
! ] 2 t ! Ou tne 
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certall pects of the progressive move 
ment conspicuously combine both of the 
dane of exaggeration just pointed out. 
(n the one hand most progressive schools 
exagverate an individualism which tends to 


trengthen a present national tendency to 


ard a too little limited personal liberty. 
(in the other, they give exaggerated em 
yn s TO conerete and mimediate exper! 
ence as the means to making words real; 
it the expense o complementary and 
counterbalancing emphasis of words and 


means to selecting and 


issoclations, as the 


controlling experience. It is this combina 


tion of two dangerous exagverations, which 
~ responsible for associating with progres 
tendencies which 


sive schools danverous 


commonly enough exist outside of them and 


could well be discussed without reference 
to them. 

We have quite unconsciously to most 
of us, been passing into a new educational 
epoch strikingly different from the old 
throu Its substitution oO} experience 
through things for knowledge through 
words. It began when the railroad took 
the place of the stage coach. lt followed 


after the displacement of the steel engra\ 


ing by a multitude of processes for re 
producing nature in print. But it eulmin- 
the the 


the phonograph and the moving picture 


ated in invention of automobile, 


machine. The conerete experience of the 


ordinary individual has been multipled by 


leaps and bounds. The whole world, past 


and present, with prophetic glimpses of 


a still more miraculous future, passes daily 
children outside of 


the eves of 


In sueh an age the chief function 


hefore 
school. 
of the 
crete and ideas real, than to select, retain, 


school is less to make words econ- 
recall and interpret things, by words and 
suggestive associations. 

When the Renaissance revived learning 


through ancient books, the great problem 


soon became the furnishing 
make Man 
taigne was partly right when he exclaimed 


take 


If vou have not words 


ot the school 


of experience to words real. 


‘If we know things, words will 


care of themselves. 


make siens!’’ So, Comenius, Locke, Rous 


seau. Pestalozzi and Froebel, tried through 


emphas Zing nature and experience, to 


more conerete. Even in 


Parker the larger task 


make teaching 


t} e Time ot ( olonel 
of edueation was still to make words real 


But now, dramatically —almost tragical 


lv, av the very moment of the triumph of 


the concrete through laboratory, hand 


ork. free activities, soe alization. problem 


and project, felt need, and immediate per 


sonal situation. the larger problem of the 
school has come to be: giving to exper! 
enees words with which to retain, reeall 
and diseriminate between them; and cen 


tainly associating with what are potential 


lv the most useful words and experiences 
the words or phrases which most surely 
suggest and what will make them most 


This does not mean that the sehool 


must no longer supply experience, but that 


n order to give time for its stupendous 
and overwhelming task of giving words 
and ‘‘suggesters’’ to things experienced 


outside of school, it must use the strong 
est and least experience which will give 
reality to what is not experienced outside 
of sehool. 

In the same mail I recently received Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s last annual ad 
dress to his trustees, protesting against an 
education which makes men live in the 
concrete and fails to teach them to think; 
and a pamphlet sent under the signature 
of Dr. Mann of the Army Advisory Edu 
cation Board, in which two professors of 
the University of North 


siastically propose that higher institutions 


Caroline enthu 


of learning shall adopt the problem or job 
Might Dr. 


assignment method. not even 











be shoeked if Columbia. Harvard 


and Pennsylvania were to be transformed 


Dewey 


from centers in which men are more or less 
effectively taught to apply great ideas and 
principles to all possible fields and types 
of experience, into what he might eall in 
his own happy phrasing ‘universities of 


tomorrow,’’ in which, for example, al! 
physics might be taught as Joseph Payne 
onee tried to teach it, to explain a pile 
driver. 

Let us grant all that can be said in favor 
of the problem and project method at its 
the 


Army training courses in which it has been 


best, and with special reference to 
so successfully earried out. Unlike much 
popular project work, it selects problems 
and jobs with a view to selected educational 
objectives. It makes facts real and relates 
life. It 


vives them 


them to makes men vager for 


knowledge. It initiative, and 


the ability to apply what they know. It 


teaches them the spirit and habit of 
cooperatu 
Let us put all this and much more on 


the eredit side of the balance sheet. The 
balanee will stand in the negative. One 
tem outweighs all the rest. Men whose 


‘hief limitation is that thev have lived too 
much in the conerete are put into a still 


narrower conerete. The ideas that should 


reach out in to the world as men have seen 
the 


t in the large, in illustrated news 


paper, the moving pictures, from Army 


transports on the sea, and on the march 


n America and France are brought to 


bear only upon single experience or series 
of single experiences, and only in a single 
single combina 


combination or series of 


+ 


ions of concrete relationships. 
What America most needs today is not 


specifically useful knowledge brought to 


bear upon the day’s work in such narrow 
and specifie relationships that, despite ef 


forts to make it general, it tends 


to stav 
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specific; but men for whom anything that 
they most frequently see and hear and 
feel, has been given the right name, and 
for whom every name has been given the 


most useful suggestiveness for life in its 


thousand different forms. The words from 


books must be made real. But there are 
more things already real which must be 
given words. It is less the relating of 


science to one man’s job that is needed 


than the relating of one man’s job to that 


of another and to the more manysided ex 
periences and problems that lie outside of 


the workshop. And the cooperation whiel 


democracy most needs is not the pettie 


cooperation of men in some Army job or 


children making a chicken coop. but the co 


operation and intellectual and equal social 


intercourse which come through general 


ideas possessed mn common by 


If all 


which 


every In 


dividual. individuals have common 


riven a common sucves 
will reach 


men different 


difticult for 


ideas are 


tiveness for each out into 


they 


all that makes from eacl 


other or makes it them to un 


derstand each other, and will bru t to 
vether into a common vocabulary under! 
standing and sympathy. 

l am not arguing that problems and 
projects should not frequently be used in 


merely against 


every field of education, nor 

their exclusive use, but n or of the 
least use of the conerete in school and 
army or vocational training, which, while 
making book knowledge real. will leave 


veneral knowl 


ng ol 


time for general vocabulary 


edge, and a general interrelat ideas 


It is Joseph Payne's teaching of a large 
part of physies through the model o 
pile-driver as the conerete means for tying 
ideas to a single concrete 


many general 


experience ; supplemented tN Thomas 


Hill’s 


exemplifies the 


teaching of oxidation 


presentation of each gen 
relationship to all the 


eral idea in 
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ind types of application in which it ts 
most seTul 

If overuse ot the econerete in general 
must be avoided t is still more wasteful 


and absurd to insist that, with the greatly 


ehil 


to draw 


enriched personal experience which 


dren have outside of school 


now 


and to re-combine into everything 


pon 
vhich imagination and invention can make 
eal. it Ss necessar\ To give them expe 
ence tor new words and ideas solely 
through ineidental and time-consuming 


situations, The larger prob 


lem of the school s the anticipation and 
control of the situations which lie outside 
or it Vost of what childhood really is lies 
outside the sehool. 

What is neeessarvy today is a less ex 


clusive use ol probleins and situations, and 


a complementary revival and extension of 


the Hlerbartian ‘*preparation and presen 


tation as means to utilizing experience 
which the pupils already have; together 
th the extension of Dr. MeMurry’s type 


the 
what for laek of an 


tudies as shortcuts to the general, by 
memorizing and use of 
accepted term. | have called **suegesters. ’’ 
reactionary. It is mere 
Why 


ePCOnOmMS 


This is not being 


heine ecleetic should an essen 


tial means of and efticieney be 


nevleeted beeause it is no longer new. and 


no longer has behind it 


wh ich 


Time permits only 


the propaganda 


once led to its exaggeration. 


the briefest sort of 


llustration of the extremes of exaggera 


tion and wastefulness sometimes reached 
under existing conerete methods, and of 
the suggester method for which a lessen 
ng of eonerete instruetion should afford 
time. Exaggerations are not as perma- 


nently convineing as the familiarity which 
most of vou have with more common forms 
kind of 


is eXaggerations alone which show 


of the waste | am 


pointing out. 
But 
dangerous tenden- 


the direction in which 


AND SOCIETY 
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cies are moving and the absurd limits 


vyhien they can attain, 


A country day school had a geography 
class spend several weeks digging a map 
of Africa on the school grounds, which it 
has taken the school janitor two winters 


to fill up again with ashes. When in the 


Dorothy was asked 
Highlands she 
Jack 
them. When the teacher turned to Jack 
he replied oe f. 


remember them.’’ 


following school term. 


P Abyssinian 


0 lioeate the 


said “‘I ean tell that. dug 


Vou 


+ 


I dug them, but I ean 


There is some vround tor doubt as To 


what Hood of useful and suvvestive 


ASSO 


would have come thronging into 


Dorot hy 's 


eclations 
Jack's 


remembered what | 


and heads, if thev had 


ad been due out by the 


sweat of their brow. But there are two 


highly suggestive associations whieh should 


come to the mind of every teacher wher 
ever she feels inspired enough to unde 
take a project involving much time and 


motor activity; first,—the fact that moto 


energy Is an easily exhausted educational 


asset which should almost prayerfully be 


saved for making real the elements in eo1 


duet which are themselves incomplete 


without motor expression; and seeond, the 
equally grave economic necessity for saving 
time for pupils to memorize and use *‘sug 
vesters’’ which dip deep into already exist 
ing experience, and anticipate and reac! 
out after the new experiences which tomo: 
sueceeding 


row. the day after and each 


day, will go hurrying across the horizon 
of ehildhood. 

For example, which is more useful —giv 
ing over a school session to the dramatic 
presentation of a make-believe congress, by 
children most of whom will never be elected 
to publie office; or drilling—I mean drill 
ing into the memories of children and giv 
ing them practice in applying in familiar, 
characteristies 


every-day experience. such 








democracy as: the surrender of per 


onal liberties which confliet with the com 
the 


on and general welfare: reservation 


to the individual of all that do not so eon 
‘t; compensating 


ery rigcnt 


service i1n 


and privilege; and democracy 


that is a leveling up and not a leveling 
own 
Has it occurred to vou how significant 
s that we have so few words to express 


0° tizenship and so many to 
i Mr. 


ested in 


eCADIeESS 


Wells says that we are not in 





‘world law and world secur 


because *‘fear and hate and not hope 


desire have Hpeen hitherto the effective 


men.” That is (though this is 


rs tor 
ieW point we 
thoughts, be 


. , , 
ono have erood woras and 


se we ado not have ron | feeli sS, | 
k that William James would say with 
e, that it is at least in part true that we 
not have 2ood feelings and wood 


oughts for many of the most worthwhile 


because we do not have erood 


in life, 


ords. It is not that our feelings are an 


iwonistie to retaining, recalling, reflecting 


on, talking about and living. what makes 


“ood ¢ tizenship and world NDrogress : 
that most of our words stand either 


to the opposite ot} if ol ior opposition 


We have no popular words to express 
nany of the particulars which we actually 
experience under ‘‘publie spiritedness,”’ 
uit ‘‘graft.’’ profiteering.’’ **bribery,”’ 
‘Gerry mander.’’ and a host of other terms. 
ike bad citizenship definite and specific 
n every man’s vocabulary and therefore 

We 
negatively and 


lack the 


eonstruc 


n his thinking and feeling. cannot 


help thinking and feeling 
lestructively when we words 


hich 
! After all it is 


suggest and 


posit iveness 


vestive words 


the suc 


nad phrases 


which a frequently recurring 


situation or useful idea 


a generally 


cer 





return for 
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? , ] 1 


brings to mind, whiel esult in what 
Dr. Dewey has called selective observation 
The continually 


ol l] 


multiplying experienc 


Americans must be made usefully 


and democratically suggestive by means of 


Words 


More than this consideratio1 


rio} 
SeCrlous 


\\ hether 


quest ion 


n addition to makine words real through 


things the should not also be made real 


anthropomorphi 


endeney to throw our very self into words 


SETINE { powel Ove! them and 
nt ate ersonal knowledge of them 
hich comes as we come to Know the cause 
0 e! and of their meant Knowing 
he iuse Ol anvthing fives $ sense ol 
powel Since ordas re The most 
quently recurring of all experiences, know 
ng the cause of them gives a continuing 
ense Of power. To knov n this familiar 


and personal fashion the 


for the most useful experie 


i\ analogoi s to known the things 
for which the words stand, through pe 
sonal situations of which they are a part 
and of which words make them a conscious 
rart. 


Every branch of knowledge, every phase 


or experience and every social aim should 


nave 


its multiplication table for ideas and 


experience. through the memorizing ol 


words which stand for its most useful ele 


ition with them 
make 
] 


more definitely suggestive of what 


ments, and in certain associ 


the words or phrases which them 


makes 


useful. Intellect ually considered, ed 


them 
ication is the building up of such ‘sug 
gesters’’ and practice in the use of them 


and the control of life through right judg 


ment, the application ot them to each new 
situation. 
All this naturally bring to mind the see 


ond most dangerous tendency sometimes 


exaggerated in progressive schools: An 
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unlimited individualism unconscious or im 
patient of authority and motivated by im 
mediate and specific ‘*felt-need.’’ Together 


with the exaggeration of the concrete, this 


exaggeration of individualism reenforees 


and is reenforeed by several of the social 


tendencies at present most threatening to 


democracy : the growing assertion of a per- 
sacr) 
pop 


knowledge 


sonal liberty which is unwilling to 


fice itself for the common welfare; a 


distrust ot the superior 


which, safeguarded by majority rule, must 


determine what the common welfare is; an 
increasing dependence for satisfaction and 


enjoyment upon material things; and a 


boyish and disobedience to laws 


JOVous 
which attempt to regulate the play side of 
life. It is perhaps safe to assume that the 


existence of undemocracies 


each of these 


is self-apparent. but it is not self-ap 
parent that popular edueation is in part 
responsible for a weakening of parental 
authority in general, through the fact that 


more 


and that if the 
venerations of adults which precede it. Nor 


each generation of children knows 


knows knows more, than 
is it self-apparent that while ensuing a co- 
that Dr. 
tained as a contribution to German eitizen 
the Munich 


schools, problem and project and job analy 


operation Kirschensteiner ob 


ship in mueh same way in 


sis have as yet little emphasized self-saeri 


fice for the common welfare; that sole 


dependeney upon *‘felt-need’’ for motiva- 
tion, fails to accustom pupils to accepting 
anything on authority due to superior 
that 


use of conerete experience, prepare the way 


knowledge ; ‘felt-need’’ and the over 


for dependence upon the material; and 


that, sinee it is chiefly the play instinet 


counter to school discipline, 


which runs 


failure to counteract it by a mechanical 
and matter-of-course obedience to law and 
a econseious and cheerful aeceptance of au- 
thority, tends to leave adult play instincts 


unchecked by laws and authority. 
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CONSCIOUS 


No one has put this need for 


submission parents iil 


to the author itv ol 


teachers 1 re strongly than Amiel: ** Self 


vovernment with tenderness—here you 
have the condition of all authority over 
children. The child must discover in us 
no passion, no weakness of which he can 


inake 


to deceive or 


use; he must feel himself powerless 


to trouble us; then he will 
recognize in us his natural superiors, and 
he will attach a special value to our kind 
The child 


impatience 


because he will respect it. 


ness, 
who can arouse in us anger or 
or excitement, feels himself stronger than 
we and a child respects strength only.”’ 


What a 


cident 


contrast this makes with an in 
long ago in a 


The 


teacher had reached the point in her work 


which occurred not 


well known American kindergarten. 


when the Montessorian explosion by which 


the ehildren suddenly realized that they 
wanted to learn how to read, had _ been 
cumulatively prepared for. When asked 
whether they wanted to go into the next 


room and start a reading class, their affirm 
ative and enthusiastic response was unan 
mous, with the exception of Johnny who 


vas playing at the sand table. The teacher 


rose to the emergency. “Why Johnny 
don't you wish to go with the others and 
learn how to read stories for vourself 

‘*‘No, ma’am!”’ ‘‘Did vou like the stories 


| read to vou a fo mam!” _ If vou 
learn how to read, you ean read stories for 
‘*VYes’m!’’ ** Ther 


the other 1] 


vourself—ean't vou?’’ 


you will go into room with a 


iL and boys. won't 


‘Why not?”’ 
table.”’ 


the other girls 
‘No’m!”’ 
with the sand 


ny. You shall 


if vou do not go now, you shall not be al 


you 
‘*T want to play 
** All 


as you 


right, Joh 


have it wish. But 


lowed to learn how to read for a whole 


vear!’’ 

This is just a step farther than the ex 
treme to which Tolstoi went as he taught 
estate. His de 


the peasants on his own 
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ription 


se of the school runs somewhat 


as 


follows: The school bell rings, but the 
boys linger at their play. Tolstoi smiling- 

waits for the moment when their own 
self-activity will cause them to come into 
the schoolhouse of their own free will. 
Finally some boy—not necessarily wiser 


} 
( 


to pull him out of it. 


I 


ian the rest. calls out, 


‘Come on fellows, 


' 
s fo 1n 


and they come tumbling in 


inder the leadership of a playmate, which 


is ad 


isplaced the voice of authority. One 


takes the wrong seat. The owner tries 
Others pile on them. 
olstoi still sits passively and benignantly 


At last they sit down, some in right 
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The limitation wh | irging 1s 
rather this: that | SS schools 
are to be true Ivpe-s ld 1es provress 
iS they consp cuously eXxaygverate an In 
dividualism or self-assertiveness, whieh if 
unlimited. reentorees undemocrat! social 
tendencies and is reenforeed by tl em, they 
must still more conspicuously exaggerate 
the counterbalanecing limitations necessary 


to muke 


schools are 


it democrat When progr 


“PSS1V 0 


“as ve 


lel for will 


Impress a mo 
ing submission to superior knowledge and 
justly constituted authority and for the 
cheerful sacrificing of individual rights fo 


the common welfare, as they are for ‘‘free 
seats, Others in wrong ones. Tolstoi an- activities nd self-expression they will 
nounces ‘‘We will not have the arithmetie be truer and safer pioneers of tomorrow 
lesson.’” Some one ealls out **Oh, let’s When in their enthusiasm for makin: 
have history instead!’’, and Tolstoi, pleased words real, the greatest need of an epoc! 
an impulse toward anything educational, that is past—they find time t ve words 
mplaisantly echoes, ** History, then, let it and suggestiveness to things in an age in 
’ which things threaten to dominate man be 
ist as surely as Rousseau, in his Paris cause they are multiplying f than the 
rave the intellectual just fication for deas throug! vhiel man lominate 
the French Revolution, with its attempt at things,—they will be more permanent u 
lalitv through the lower levels. Tol their promise of progre hich m 
0 vhich in Russia expressed itself in be enduring for the farth OMOrroy 
wtion from tyranny, in America takes’ that lie bevond 
ore Prussion form of a super-indi And, after all, fron tandpoint o 
dualism which refuses to he limited by the progress ( ed wm1On ale ot OC 
re ‘older moralities’’ and the common n general, in an e€ oF serence ia pel 
d. Democracy needs individuality and of growing democracy in « nal 
isserativeness, But a self-assertive ministratior mi ) ‘ ! that thre 
ss Which is not limited by the common not unusual form of progre h 
f ire, by common courtesies, by a non individualizes and exaggerat mn the t 
ssertion of petty rights unecomfortable to of science, s nelti ( ( noug! I 
hers, and by uncommon self-sacrifices inclusive enough to be convinen Or, it 
n there are unusual opportunities for convincing, is it convincing the only 
lividual serviee, is not democratie. through which most forms of social pre 
s not that ‘progressive schools do ress must convince some susSpler1 
teach cooperation In common projects majority that they e not auall 
prepare the way for rood citizenship propaganda, but the ilt « iInimpea 
‘russian, American or Russian. It is’ able determinations of what for the pub 
that they do not teach the courtesies lie good. Individualism lacks the compul 
ch are common to polite society in both sion of science, as ‘ll as it nelus 
ope and Ameriea. ness; but, in the case of progres e seh 
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Is conyvineing to most parents through the 


false assumption that it is not a mere in 


dividual enthusiasm, but the latest thine 
nm scrence, 
As a matter of facet, it usually has as 


its basis, the favorite assumption or dis 


covery of an individual specialist or group 


of specialists in philosophy or edueation. 


It is seized upon by a man o1 


strong enough imdividuality to create a 


schol and to become the 


different sOrt of} 


propagandist for an idea that appeals to 


the particular mental bias which makes 
his pers nalits or her personal t\ differ 
ent. The actual methods to be employed 


in each erade Oo} period ol development. 


are determined bv ind dual teachers se 
lected because they are strongly individ 
ual, and given the fullest opportunity for 
individual self-expression. The pupils on 


which this eumulative individualism is 
treated as 


the 


brought to bear are themselves 


individuals, and each is given freest 


self-expression in the particular mold 


which cumulative individualism happens to 


knock together each vear. 


| sometimes wonder what some future 


Henry Adams will have to say concerning 
whieh he 


the sort of freedom by was edu 


eated in this type of school. At present 
our only means of judging progressivism’s 
aggregation of indi 


but 


efficiency is by an 


vidually devised, standardized tests 
and measurements arrogantly scientifie m 
their pretentions and truely scientifie in 
their aims. But tests and measurement are 


uninelusive and therefore unscientifie in 
in so far as their champions have insisted 
that nothing shall be measured which ean 
not be measured objectively —whether it is 
to be compared with similar attainments 
And 


itself attempts to become the pioneer of 


in other schools or not. when it in 


progress and is definite enough, if not in- 


elusive enough, to be diagnostie.—even in 
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yublie schools which are not ** progressive 
n place of turning to experimental educa 
tional seienee for valid 


universally pre 


ventive methods, it turns for remedial 
measures to local teachers who are left to 
individually discover remedies of their own 
and to apply empirical specifies in what 
be the 


terment of individual pupils. 


often must most uneconomical bet 
Even the experimental determination of 
the course of study, as illustrated in Di 
Rugg ’s paper, must not be individualist 
Experimentation must be individual, in the 
idual 


determination of the course 


sense that it is carried on by indi 


But a scientific 
of study must always inelude every esse) 


tial element involved in edueational ol 


ecTives, whether or not it has been expel 


mentally determined, and whether or not 


it can be objectively measured. Seiene 


must be inclusive, even though in order t 
be so, it must qualify itself by stating tl 
certain conelusions are tentative and ce! 


tain factors unmeasured. (itherwise one 


factor may be omitted which influences o 
determines all the rest. 
So far as ** progressive ’’ schools are eo) 


cerned, the gravest menace to progress i 


all this individualism, lies less in individ 


ual and loeal failure, which may be co 

pensated for by the divine unrest and the 
important contributions to educational 
science which accompany it; than in a les 
sened confidence in the judgment of teacl 
ers and university professors, on the part 
of those individuals in the community, wh 
through the very possession on their part 


lea is 


their children to progres 


of the marked individualism which 


them to entrust 
need the confidence 


sive schools. most 


scientists without which sceientifie judg 
ments concerning what constitutes the cor 
mon welfare will not meet with popular 

Must 


face of 


ceptance. not the edueation wl 


in the present social tendencies 
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Its gravest responsibility t 


spects of mstrietion 


the train 
between 


their 


viduals to distinguish 


in which they can assert 


sonal liberties and those in which per 
| liberties must be sacrificed to the 
ion welfare be so eonducted as to 
‘ngthen instead of weakening the popu 


ence in selence and in scientific 


nose devotion to the rig ad deter 


ind unbiased presentation of fact. 
means of determining what 


sate 


mm welfare is 


Ing Is sure.—the mingline§ to 
the men best trained for onen 
adership. in conferences such as 
e most certain guarantee of a 


which will inelude e\ er\ efficiency 


determines it. will exaggerate 


which reenforee 


tendencies. and in emphasizing 


‘t, will give equal emphasis to 


other which should complement on 

eract it. 

A. Duncan Yor 
or Eb rf) 
OF > -: 
DISCUSSION 

& eoneluding diseussions better than 
opening them. I need not say that I have 
id a delightful morning. It has been very 
elightful to me to hear these two men who 


e conducting 


be the 


[ began 


de 


exper 
i 


experiments in education 


nature and seope of those 


here at Harvard in the vear 1854, 


utor in mathematies, to aim at exciting 
eater activity of mind in the class before 
me. I called upon each member of the class 


at e 
ne hour, te 


lv active 


ut outgiving. 


lames M. I 


mathematie¢s 


‘ 


re Just as 


very exercise to participate 


in the work of 
» do something himself, to be men- 
not passive, not 
My 
ierce, who was appointed tutor in 
the that | 


I did about getting some work out 


simply receptive 


friend and classmate, 


In same spring was, 


every student in every section 


~ 





) we prepared written ecards in 


lay ge num 
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f 
ter ‘ eure containing probien ip>p }? 
ile ome passave m the text-book whuiel 
every student possessed and wa ipposed 
study Two walls of o ecitation room 
whicl were ad o1ning and alKke Co! ned 
about twent separate ate ot arge size 
reached by two steps By the issue of a proh 
lem card to each student we could fill a tte 
-lates in three or four minutes To the ew 
student that remained in their seats we gave 
each problem eard witl paper, pen ind 
cardboard on which to write In five minute 
every member ot the ectiol was at wort \ 
last a the men at the lates completed eact 
the ! probien the were calles yp ote 
les m1 he olution to the tutor ind I me 
oft the iss V a nishe 1 wo t ‘ 
tuder wa 1 to m ( it }) 
clear, prompt, an ous, and sho ' 
In t mechanical wa we both ete ec Col 
iderable mprovement in the teach 1 yore 
eribed mathemati to Ha d Fresh ? 
Sophomore 

] was ber a nowever, ol nre hinge nie 
elect ve worl lor ol Inte , so ! tec oluy 
teers trom clas n tt onomett lo envage 
actua <urvey, first. of the Collegs Yard, and 
then of the district of Cambridge within 
mile ot I niversity Hall, | heing teache mn the 
tield The object wa to get nterested, hare 
work out of these volunteer | rot 

And it has been a real pleasure me eve 
sinee to notice how well the ho yho ‘ ed 
diligent] in Ehot Lancers” the rod met 
had rea flags on the pole- did in after life 
though, to be sure, as lawver minister 
busine men, and not as engineer 

Then, all through mv connection w Ha 
vard as a tutor and assistant prolessor, | wa 
trving in the faculty and out of it to diminish 
the amount of prescription for students, and 
increase their intellectual and moral freedom 


When, six years later 1869). | became, at the 


absurd age of thirty-five, President of Ha 
vard, | rot a wonderiul opportunit to w 
steadily towards two great objects for Ame 
ean students (1) hard because interested stud 
and <) love ol eholarship ' tree] ‘ 
subjects 

To give each student who had a wv 





oppo tunit to tollow | bent na , to tol 
low the leading of the gifts wi n him, it was 
nec nl to nerease greatly the amount of 
wivanced nstruction riven n Harvard Col 
lece nal ee t > t 7 varie | 
eve, and ndeed ne amoun and variety ol 
nstruction given in Harvard University as a 


whole, in the Medical School just as much as 
n the College, and in the Divinity School pel 
haps, more than anywhere else The funda 
mental prim ples | wa working on are just 
the pl nciples that we have heard expounded 
todav by the first two speakers; but they are 
trving to apply them in the more difficult field 
of elementary and secondary edueation. You 
ure not urprised, therefore, that | have 
listened with delighted interest to their ae- 
eount of then experiments 

I believe today that these pioneers are acting 
on the principles which alone can make el 
mentary and secondary education in the United 
States the firm ipport of political and in 
dustrial freedom, and the true safeguard of 
democrat 

I realize to the full the formidable character 
otf the campaign on which the progressive 
echools have entered It much more tor 
midable than the campaign I entered upon 
ixtv vear ago; because the teaching protes 


ion at the elementary and secondary stage 1s 


even more conservative, even more tied to 
traditional practices than the teaching pro 
fession at the University stage was sixty vears 
ago Indeed, the conservative quality of the 
thouvht of superintendents of chool systems, 


| 


principals of grammar and high sehools, and 
director of normal schools in our country is 
ntense and very resistant still. The campaign 
for freedom and attention to the powers and 
rights of the individual child is diffieult at 
this moment in the legislatures and boards of 
education of this country We are meeting 
today in Massachusetts some new phases of 
this resistance. So, I admire the courage with 
which the advocates of progressive schools and 
colleges are today attacking their formidable 
problems. I admire also their persistence and 
their inventiveness. 

| want to say one word more on a totally 


different subject. \ reference was made by 
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Professor Yoeum to something I was suppo 


to have said about my immediate predece 


in the presidency of Harvard, Dr. Thom: 
Hill I can not imagine that I should eve 
have expressed any adverse opinion of 
predecessor, just because he Was my predece 
sor: but, since it is alleged that I did so, 
want to tell you now what | really tho 
about President Thomas Hill. 

I knew him first as a Unitarian ministe 
high character and broad spirit; then I car 
to know him as a student of natural histo 
and as a man of remarkable insight as to 
teaching of mathematics and particular! 
vreometry. Later, when | was assistant prote 
or under him, | acquired positive revere! 
or the courage, self-control and resolut 
vith which he encountered terrible disaste 
his tamilv, and at last serious nervou 
abilitie In his own hod, 1 reeall now 
delight with whieh I first read Dr. Hill’ 
pioneering book on the teaching ol reomet 
. reeall with pleasure a performance ot 


Hill the naturalist when he was muiniste 


the Unitarian ehureh in Portland 

In his own garden, he sat still or ste} 
about gently from dawn unt! dusk, | 
n food brought to him, that he might 
with ac urac\ the number of insect ! ( 
toad swallowed in the course of that da 


count ran high into the hundreds; but Dr. H 
recorded every insect that toad swallowed 
the seventeen hours He thus gave ar 
ible example of scientific observation 
faith in the value of a_ well-determined 

I remember too how I was walking one 
with Dr. Hill from the horse-ear in 
had both ridden in from Cambridge 
Bowdoin Square along Court Street t 
State Street, when suddenly Dr. Hill tool 
arm, and said “Mr. Eliot, I want you 
hecause I feel as if the walls of these build 
were falling in slowly on to me. I know 
are not, but it is a terror all the same.” 
that state of body and mind Dr. Hill live 
Cambridge more than a year trying to « 
heavy work of a Harvard president It 
heroic conduct; and I am glad to have 


opportunity of testifying to the high q 


+R 














mind and heart of Dr. Thomas Hill, who 
vas President of Antioch College betore he was 
: President of Harvard. It is a happy thing 
that at this moment Antioch is being recon 
. ‘ucted on the best progressive pi neiples by 
e eminent hydraulic engineer, Arthur E 

M ran 


CHARLES W. ELIoT 





Il. 

THE OUTSIDER IN EDUCATION! 
| am going to take the liberty which 
oustmasters sometimes do to engage slight- 
at least in a discussion of the dominant 
heme of today, the Progressive Movement 
Edueation. I am particularly embold 
the fact 


Vanderlip, is unable to be 


ed to do so from that our first 


Mr. 


reason of 


eanker, 
illness. Knowing as 


Mr. 


ould say to vou, | shall refer to what | 


esent by 


do something of what 


Vanderlip 


be his intended message at the 


eve mia\ 


esent moment. 

foday progress in education is more a 
ter of vision than of realization. The 
sion of better things was never keener 


than at the present moment,—the vision of 


etter world, a happier common lot, a 
we perfect order for the Nation and for 
ne world. 

And yet the present moment is particu- 
for getting anything 


lv inauspicious 
one. Those in control of legislation and 
the purse-strings find peculiar difficulty 


agreeing upon a progressive program 


action. These peopie point to the tax 


te, they prate about getting back some 


ng (a phrase well known) and they 


scoff at those who suffer from visions. 


Nevertheless, those who see the visions are 
the architects of the new buildings that are 
, and their dreams are the blue-prints 


e to i 


troducing the address at the afternoon ses- 


by Arthur E. Morgan. 
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of the fair structures that are vet to rise 


out of the littered groundwork from the 


things that are. This afternoon we are to 


listen to several men of vision. they who 


dare to differ from the others, at present a 


majority, and they dare to differ from 
those who are satisfied with the things as 
still, 
back to the 


believe speaks of the 


they are, or worse from those who 


wish to go things that were 

The 
nation perishing where there is no vision 
Let 


so that 


Seripture | 


we have men of vision 
shall Mr. 


Vanderlip Is one of our great men ot vision 


us thank God 


the nation not perish. 


with respect to edueation, with regard to 


social improvement. He is a man who for 
many vears has raised his voice as a prophet 
in this country. I can recall that twenty 
vears ago Mr. Vanderlip, in spite of his tre 
mendous business cares, could see the com 
ing events in American society. Particu 
larly he was the one who saw the dangers 
to our various social institutions, business 
government, industry, the home and educa 
tion. He saw our institutions at that period 
in water-tight compartments, each one put 
suing its procedure independent ot the 
other that 


strong and great without the union of these 


He saw America could not be 
He ealls for the union of these na 


the 


forces. 
institutions for 
our strength so that it 


Although much 


tional forees and for 


uniting of would 
result in a strong nation. 
that he strove for, much that he sought, has 
been accomplished, much more remains to 
be done. What remains may be considered 
today. 

Referring to the first speaker of the 
afternoon, I am tempted to moralize a little 
from the fact that in the years gone when 
our institutions were in water-tight com 
partments our professional educators com 
plained that laymen were interfering with 
the conduct of the schools. The assumption 


was that the institution of the school was a 
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personal and sacred possession of the school 


and that interference from the out 
was a sort of unmannerly trespassing. 
But the scene has changed, everybody 
now without apology interferes with the 
school, writes articles to the papers about 
and intro 


the 


them, before legislatures 


roes 


duces laws Everybody tries to own 


schools and to run them: this shows how 


rtant schools are. 


Ippo 
President Morgan is one of the outsiders 


vho has broken into edueation. A great 
vineer by profession and by reputa 
he takes up edueation as an avoeation. 


Morgan will tell 


tion 
| presume that President 
Antioch 


rong to do there, for | 


(College and what he is 
infer that Antioch 
| gather the 


is about 
College is President Morgan. 
impression that Antioch College will adopt 
revolutionary methods, that just the oppo- 
site of the usual procedure will be put into 
operation, 

New 


cloistral in 


Our England institutions are still 


largely character. They pre- 
pare for living by taking the youth out of 
people 
Antioch 


College will proceed by a sublimated pro- 


life and by keeping voung away 


from the distraction of the world. 


ject method in which life and its intimate 
problems will be the subject as well as the 
object of instruction. Antioch proposes to 
blaze a new path in American education. 
The student will live the life he is to pur 
sue after leaving the institution. 

FRANK V. THOMPSON 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LATENT 
HUMAN POWERS 
THE timidity that I feel in standing be- 


fore so eminent a group of educators 


amounts almost to consternation. I have 


been sitting here and, beeause I haven't 


worked at the job very long, I have been 


wondering how a college president deports 
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himself in public address. I recall tha 
many have been gentlemen of the clerg 
and clergymen usually select a text appr 
priate to their subject. I can think of on 
one text that comprehends the whole ho 
zon of my theme, and that is in the Gospe 


of Matthew. 


It is the parable of the ki 
who made a wedding feast for his son. 
You that this 


a good many invitations to the feast. So 


will reeall kine sent « 


Beacon Street and some to B 


went to 
Bay, but they were not answered; and 
looked 


last all the guests had arrived and the hous 


for guests from other sources. 


was filled; but when the kine went i 


vreet his guests he saw among them a n 


who had not on the wedding garment 
‘*And he saith unto him, Friend, ho 
camest thou hither not having a weddi 
garment? And he was speechless. The 
said the king to the servants, Bind |} 

hand and foot, and take him away, a: 
cast him into outer darkness; there sl 


be weeping and gnashing of teeth.”’ 
In a group like this, I feel myself q 
naked of those seholastie requirement 
which appertain to education as wedd 
garments do to a king’s feast; and | 
fearful of the treatment I may receive. | 
point of habiliments, I am as inapprop 
elad as the unfortunate wedding 


And I 


whenever one makes a contribution to lear 


ately 
guest. realize how true it is t! 
ing, he does so, not out of any inspirat 
that comes to him, but usually as the res 
of a long period of careful preparatior 

I remember having, a few years ago, re 
an article on the Carnegie Institutior 
would presume that it is one of the { 
tions of the Carnegie Institution to find « 
things and record them for posterity 
Woodward in his article, remarked 
in all the experiences of the Carnegi 
stitution, he has yet to find the firs 


gestion or idea of substantial merit 
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i not follow long course of pre] i 
vithin the field in which it originated 
own experience in engineering, | 

e covered a somewhat similar field of 
imentation During the last twent 
[ have reclaimed hundreds of aers 
iste lands and have prevented mam 

The suggestions from laymen how 
the job right have run into thousand 
in count upon the fingers of one 
the sugvestions of any value that 
ted tron la’ men in that field. So 
can see, it Is not with any great as 
e that | appear today before 
‘ edueators 
know that, whenever a sane person 
a erime, he cannot do so until he 
lt up a philosophy or a system of 
to excuse himself. We find some 
ne of this sort almos always to be true 


the case of intelligent criminals. If vou 
e going to rob a man’s house, you must 
elop a philosophy before you do it. ! 
ve been trying to do that—develop a 
ilosophy, I mean; also rob your house, 
ter a fashion. The analogist has many 
struments at hand, and I think that the 
e of analogy is, perhaps, the most ef 
ve one. This is the best I ean think of 
the present moment : 
Imagine three men walking down the 
eet, talking as they go. One of them is 


e local weather observer and, as the con- 


‘rsation is about the weather, he is the 


pecialist in his profession while the others 


e laymen. Perhaps the conversation 
ts, as it usually does, to the Eighteenth 
mendment; then the lawyer member of 
e group is the specialist with the author 
his profession, and the others the lay 
Possibly the conversation then turns 
ealth; the doctor is the specialist of 


otession, and the other two the lay 


mat nm the the pou 
ot \ ot ti s suel 
outs ~ i ~ is a 
layr in educat 
I oing to tall or a time abou 
0 ns to ( ec There ire 
sf I . int’s ¢ ou TO in dl INs¢ 
that nnot OF al or col 
lete exe 1 0 | be ol von 
er, that ou \ ot assure tna 

ever thine | nave CTT ? ‘ tioned s un 
rn led for, ¢ idopt hat | present 

he tation of inferences 

| e beer ove nd over a 
yt} rs he j peculiar ¢| 

te S \ om Collea [ am 

| o rep hat | trust we have none 
1 ho tI ‘ ‘ rm 
e so committed that they will absorb 


more than a reasonable portion of our pro 
eran For example, the giraffe specializes 
in neck, the elephant in nose. They are 
interesting for museums, but not for sym 
metry. So | shall not attempt anything 
in the way of an orderly talk: I will simply 
outline a few of the features of our plan 
so as to give you an inkling of what we ars 
try ing to do. 

Our plan relates itself to the funda 
mental aims of the job, to the methods b 

hich we hope to accomplish our ends, and 
to the educational content of our courses 
I hardly know which of these to begin with 
and I don’t know of any sequence that 1s 
better than another. I am tempted to speak 
first of the methods by which we hope to 


7 wl ; 


earry through our program of education 
Fundamentally, our main hope of 
lies in developing all the powers of 


student body. 


All of vou, | pprOne cada sf e yeal 
7 
0 The essa \ Mi f on 
| nereg eS OT Mi I t 
s that the ina 
1 
es OT Cee ‘ cle 
‘ | he 
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uve in has within him powe and re true; but frequently it is, and it is the de 
ources that only on very rare « ons lirht of my life to see all our young px 
exploited as they may be exploited. We le in Moraine Park School so interest 
Cul too helleve in the s lle! lessel n their school work. It has pleased me 1 
powers OT men, because the greate powe ee that. if we open the doors of their in 
are seldom in prominence. terests, those interests will carry them alo 


to devel \nt ( i 


] he Spl it we Want 


is the advancement of these latent powe 

! believe it to be within hope of omp!| 
ment { have found it in the schools ot 
rreat enyvineerinyg organization, and in the 
elementary and secondary school work of 


We at Antioc! 


! attempting to develop the larger re 


Mon aine Pat k School. 


sources of both mature men and womer 


and larger children. That was an academic 
have watehed the 


Park 


Time. | 


theory at one 
results, in our Moraine Sehool for 


longer 


t (t here, as here, it Is no 

mere theory, but a theory applied in 
etion There are mental and physieal re 
sources in our children and possibilities of 
accomplishment that we seareely touch in 
the edueational processes now current 
throughout the country. [ think we some 


children, | might 


half of them, as though they were 


We all 


fimes treat oul say the 


bette: 
intellects. 


irretrievably ‘‘average”’ 


recognize this order of capacity, and ae 
cordingly work out our edueational insti 
tutions a little below the average child. 
There are resources that we do not touch. 


our ehildren much as Mr. 


We treat 


Spears treated his clock: 


very 


There was a man who had a clock: 
Hlis name was Mister Spears; 
And every day he wound it up, 
l’or more than forty years. 
And 
It turned out to be, 

A madder man than Mister Spears 


’ 


{ neve! 


when at last an eight day clock 


WV ish to see, 
To a wreat extent, we are assuming that 
our young people “are one day clocks with 


Ingersoll movements. This is not always 


to a great extent, and we will not hav 
to wateh them like policemen, but rath 
make ourselves their guides and eo 


pDanlONnS, 

As to Antioch, | will simply say that 
inless we ean unloek those doors that 
not commonly essayed, our program 


not have proved a success. It is based uy 


the conviction that we ean develop 
powers of young men and women as the 
are not frequently developed. In discuss 
ng further the content of our courses 
Antioch, another analogy might make 1 
dea clearer. 

All of you know how light appears wher 
You ean perfo 


passed through a prism. 


: natural miracle by this simple proces 
and always vou will observe that the 
ous colors produced are in perfect propo 


The 


velops its function in sunlight and in 


tion to one another. human eve de 


lation to it; and, so far as the human e 
and its uses of sunlight are concerned, the 
proportioning of color rays is perfect. The 


job of the illuminating engineer is, as 


nearly as possible, to create artificial sur 
light. 


1 


he produces through a spectrum, its var 


But if you should pass the light t! 


} 
) 


ous elements would be found to be vas 


different from those of natural sunlight 
and 


There would be too much red or violet 
a general impairing of the proportions 
The problem of the illuminating engines 
is to try to rectify this proportioning, so 


as to reproduce as closely as possible t 
proportions of sunlight. 

Let us imagine the content of a mai 
though it we! 


We mig! t sa 


or woman’s edueation as 


passed through a spectrum. 
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e one end oft that spectrum stands re 1 | \ ‘ } portion 
e elements of edueation that are com i) . nil oO that ar i 
ous all: or. to put it generally. fo et ete he 
st common denominator of eduea Spree he nh ote nN 
The other end of the spectrum. we ne | revi \\ ! tT 1 
say, stands for me in my particula! be different evol the 1 
Between these two extremes. we hav: Causes \\ « e cditters 
ntent of that edueation which refers dea to rtion the content o 
mar with a perfectly balanced pro leur rhee 
min his preparation for life. F thie tt I eu ti ‘ 
might assume a specific case. Sup rh tite l Tho 
e are plann ne the edueation of a at nat} nh ! a prope 
one engineer, or an exyr rt n tele ho? tif ( pect l rie 
lo begin with him when he is born Init oper! é thie 
earn to eat, to speak, and to sleep tech 1 ni? ! 
equires those rudimentary qual The? tO WOrK | T ¢ 
re neeessa TO ¢ er) human be I ‘ I , ' rite it 
\ little further alone. he develop ( ! oul 
elements of edueatior that ire re ‘ 
( ( sonabl: elligent folk who t I 
na te The first essential of the ( 
nowledge of how to conduct him 001 oT the e] 
( r evervadi lite \ little later I ( l el! ‘ . 
; . hes his com ‘ sehoo) rye } , ‘ 
] } vr} ~ oo] nd colleoe he ‘ \] 
} le by little to ear his edue: , : ; 
ireer, more liberal field, whos no e) 
rnish the etlueational equip le 
nicl common to all well-bred men Lo f ! ‘ to ¢ f l Tile 


equipped himself to meet all peo disers | 








“{ SCHOOL 
tive mind was in literature | read all the 
book that ‘ame to hand, and vyreat Was 


the inspiration and increased vigor of out 
that my knowledge of the 


hack to 


came with 


vrreat authors I had 


look 


rone men 


who had been the inspiration, not only of 


whole 


for all 


our litthe community, but of the 


world, no or the day alone, but 


friendliness and communion 


men that | found in that period, 


ms tO me. Was the vreatest exper ence 
of my life 
! have had oceasion to vrreatl 


If | 


limitation of their prepara 


employ a 


mars technical men were to pick out 


tstanding 


The ot 


tion for life, | should say that their cur 
ricula at school had been so erowded wit! 
calorities and engineering drawing, rivers 
and bridges and highway engineering, that 


there was left no time to lav that broadei 


that 1] 


basis, training in the things that all 


men need to know, not as engineers, but 


as human beings and cultured ecitizens. At 
the 


Antioch we have approached actual 


operation of such an educational system. 
We have provided that no man ean leave 
Antioch 


training in 


(‘olleve thout a fundamental 


those matters whieh make a 


well as a 


rounded eitizen. as pro 


man a 
ducer of wealth. 

Let us come to more specific cases oO! eul 
tural training. Our common schools do 
not have a specialized course of study. We 
take it for granted that they are furnishing 
to pupils the more common elements of 
education, regardless of the field in which 
they will live. The eighth-grade and high 
school students are living in perfect ignor 
ance of many fields, in order to specialize 
in others. 

| believe that the basie supply of al 
practical knowledge should be made ava 
able to the students. The reason it is no 
so given them is particularly because « 


the tradition of elementary education that 


AND 
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originated when much of the field of hun 
We na 


then no knowledge of the laws of biolog 


experience was a field of mystery. 


We had practically no knowledge of 
ology and very little of chemistry. H: 
many great problems of living are resolv: 
through knowledge of these humay 

to us unknown! T! 


ePTLeeS that were onee 


last hundred years has extended the fie 


ol iman intelligence to an amazing d 
vree, and it neeessarily follows that th: 
asic preparation for modern life should 


not be eonfined to reading, writing an 
cover the entire fiel 


Yet 


in our edueatior 


arithmetic. [t must 


of human knowledge and interest. 


leave this out of account 
Of course, this isn’t true of an inst 
like Harvard. A young man ean graduat 
from a liberal course, let us say at Prince 
ton, with geology as a scientific credit. B 
f he 


eraduate from Princeton 


has had a course in physies, he 
with absolutely 
knowledge of biology or chemistry, ast1 
nomy or psychology. There is a tremendo 
range of knowledge which is still closed 


Yet 


s to live through all the experiences of! 


1 


him. He eannot interpret them. 
this life, he must at least unlock the do 
of these various fields. 

The only training I have had in chen 
try came when I was fifteen years old, | 
there is a difference, I believe, between get 
ting a bird’s eye view of the subject and 
smattering of rudimentary ideas; still, 
own introduetion to the subject was S 
ficient in that I am not entirely at a loss 
when I 
books or ¢ 
life. 
portion the student’s time in his colle 


discover ehemiecal references 
eneral allusions to the subje 


| believe that it IS possible so TO 


course that he ean make it a sort of ke 
his later experiences. 

That is the task we are essaying at 
We do not aim to make a man a 


och. 
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an, a biologist or a psychologist, but we 
e the student work in these fields, so that 
le may become familiar with them. Second, 

vill know what are the sources of infor 
Third, he will know 


their 


tion in those fields. 


nderlving principles of pro 


sses: and. fourth, he will know the region 


| direction of investigation and research. 


ech fundamental preparation can sue 


ily be given within a limited period 
me. For example. in the field of bi- 
logy. we believe that in three hours a week 


a vear and a half we can give sufficient 


ning 


vy in the elementary process of the 
ience that the young man or woman may 
his own 


ceive the full significanee of 


and the life about him. In this way 


aiming to cover the entire field of 


‘ nre 


man interest and knowledge within a 


paratively short period. I mentioned 
plan to the faculty of Columbia not 
avo, and was told that it eouldn’t be 
one. I started with the head of the de 
irtment of physies and asked him if he 
could prepare a brief course. ‘‘It cannot 


« done,’’ he replied. ‘*‘Two years in 
physies gives one only the very rudiments 
the subject.”” I tried history, psychology 

( other subjects, and always had the 
ame reply: that further condensation was 

possible, beeause the ecourses were al 
eady reduced to their elements. 

They were wrong in saying it cannot be 
done, for it is already done. Suppose I 
cone to the head of the department of 
that I have $1,500 to 
He 


Suppose, however, I should 


hysies, and said 


spend in his subject. would want 


$1.500 more. 
say to him, ‘* Next year you will have $7,500 
for your department. Do the best you can 
th it.”’ He would accept the conditions. 
So, at Antioch, we do not ask, *‘ How little 
e can you cover the subject in?’’ We 

rather, 


SHY 


‘Your part in biology is 30 


er cent. 


You will distribute that 30 per 
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the 
student will have an outline of the subject 


at the end of that time.’ 


cent. in the best way vou ean, so that 


| fully realize the skepticism with which 
most educators regard our plan. But we 


hope To deliver the croods. 


Mur liberal colleves have. to a certai 
extent. grown from the institutions origi 
nated for the training of gentlemen. This 


IS especially true of the colleges of the 


('nited States that they are lineal descend 
ents of Oxford and Cambridge, where the 
principle is to cultivate gentlemen, and not 
The fail 


largely 


1. 
men to make a living. 


this 


tO train 


ures of system were very 
counteracted in the past, especially in the 
remote past, because while the young man 
was getting an education at school he was 
getting the rest by working for his fathe 
farm. 


on a He was supplementing his 


theoretical edueation with voeational train 
ing 

But this situation is not nearly so com 
the The 


young man expects to make a living through 


mon today as it was in past. 


his training in edueational institutions, and 
this 


failing of his later course is one of 


long hazards. Therefore we encourage ou 
voung people not only to give themselves 
a liberal training, but to prepare them 
selves for life with a vocational training 
We hope that, in the main, they will be 


come not only well-bred, but well educated 


and well informed, and that each will be 
satisfied to bear and share a social lot in a 
technical profession. In looking over the 


status of the small colleges of the United 
States, it would appear that some of thes: 
institutions are attempting to cover a ver) 
large field. Antioch will try to limit itselt 
to a comparatively narrow field, and do an 
adequate job within its limitations. 
The field we have chosen in our work a1 

ticipates business administration or 


pro 


management—a big enough jol 


fessional 
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he first place : well 

kre | uur course of instruction is d 

re ted to intelligent proprietorship. 
‘ ot expect to turn out presidents of 


ted States Steel ( orporation or the 
Railroad proprietorship IS 


The bootblack 


for 


uw matter of point of view. 


street is in business himself : 


therefore, he 1s a proprietor. 
| 


| The ability 


he requires is very different from that of 


the research engineer, The finds h s 


one 


readrel 


influence in a narrow development 


ere ie 


must pursue a particular branch 


iltimate limit: while the training of 


ther must be Opposite to this. or he 


ose « 


vers thing 


At Antioch, the student is the final judge 
i own policy. lle must be his own 
emplover, agent, purehasine agent. man 
ind | own en plovee All this is as 
true o in as it is of a manager of a great 
C oration most true Naturally, if we 
ut oO train these pes of students, we 
CANCTCINE I"¢ care n selectins our 
Vpe or st dent Not evervone 1s fitted for 
ad strative work. We are endeavoring 
( kK young men and women who 
( a ar possibilities of development 
lo tis line. 
It is conceivable that we will miss our 
object oO per cent. of those tinally er 
oll it | have been building up per 


zations for the past twenty 


‘aTS ma | believe we 


are developing a 
selection that will not be an en 


e failure We are training these stu 


masters of their efforts. 


ci¢ tS oO be 


Another 


own 


element of our training is this: In 


of anv calling, there are two 
essential factors which must be equally ree 
wnized; one, the mastery of the theory of 
alling; the other, the mastery of its 


art. This may be illustrated in a thousand 


avs. To take an extreme case, suppose we 
. 1 
( 1 DOY 


n school studying baseball: we 


i li a tour vear course l 
baseball, teach him how to make 
ls and how to draw a map of the d 


ball in | 


street ¢o ild Té 


had a 


1; but if he never 


urchin on the 


} anas, ans 


a 
— 


» play. 
We helieve 


vocational courses should be eneag: 


that all our students who 


half-time in their school work and half-ti: 


n actual practice, 1 not in their eallir 


then in some other parallel line. The re 


son for this flexibility is that, after a 


nas Hn enginee 


ished let us say an 


‘ourse, his edueation often proves insuft 


ent to his necessities: and it l 


after graduation, he is co 


ly " 


a job, and Is not always 


to ehoose that job. In this case, ( 


COUPS®@, t is necessary for him to take 


4 


yn that will pay him a salary. <A 
it Trequentiy happens that, after a mai 


een graduated from college, he fails 


broadening of 


continue the his edueatio 
When a young man comes out of seh 
e put him in the drafting room and 
cares tO stay. The 
schoo] 

a pract eal expert 
sometimes finds himself in a blind alley 
an effic should be enables 


COUrse, he 


lent 
develop the art of his ealline and the p 


tical I 


developing |! 


the same time he 


asters Ot it. at 


ts theories. It is true that 


opportunity be lacking to practice 


may 
calling, but he should take a course i 
cational guidance to fill this gap. 
ceived a letter the other day from a 
Purdue 


ate o! somebody has s 


n Harvard. 


has everything except the sound of *° 


This man had just attend: 


a dinner of Purdue graduates at Harva 
and he said that the majority of the gr 
are following other eallings than thos 


which they trained themselves in th 
Over 50 


versity. per cent. of thes 








sometimes 





; 
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found that they belonged in other 
llings, at a time when they were so far 
ivanced in the course that it was too late 
change their programs. 
While there is ample tim? for many of 
ese misdirected efforts to be adjusted, we 
in at Antioch to study the student care- 
llv at the beginning of the school period 
| throughout the more general routine 
our course, with a view of placing him 
the profession in which he belongs, pro 
ding meanwhile for a more specifie train 
v at the end of that period. In this man 
ner, we hope to make our contribution to 
eher social development. 
Now let us glance at the specific technique 
this part-work and part-study program. 
(o begin with, we would apparently be 
pelled to endow a vast number of small 
hnical industries; but we are obtaining 
liable experience in cooperating with all 
ese industries. We are, moreover, erect 
ng a model factory on the college campus. 


there we are locating a large number 
of industries. We are enabled to do this. 
rst, because we have available an adequate 
ipo! supply and sufficient floor space ; 
second, because we have a cheap power 
supply; and, third, because there are at 
ind high grade facilities for our children 
d the children of the employees, and we 
re offering them other possibilities. 
A small industry of ten, twenty, thirty 
forty operatives cannot normally afford 
the service it requires in cost accounting, 
salesmanship, publicity, in office adminis 
tration and the like. However, with all the 
facilities of the college at their disposal, 
and with expert service in all these various 
departments within call, the miniature in 
stries at Antioch are assured of success. 
To a certain extent, this work must be 
one by high-grade men, but much of it 
‘an satisfactorily be done by students. | 


have an assistant in my employ at the pres 


‘nt time, who in turn is assisted by about 
ten men, none of them considet ibly above 
the average of ability to be found in a 
sophomore college class. We can use our 
student body in many ways, and the work 
we put them to will be laboratory practice 
for them to a large extent. 

Our concern is purely with the academ} 
eal aspects of business administration, but 
a tl eory ceases to be a rood theory when 
it is allowed to develop apart from prac 
tice, A erood business theorist of vesterday 
is good today, because he is living in an at 
mosphere of practical experience, Ko: 
these reasons, we are planning to put into 
execution the business theories we teach in 
various industries intimately connected 
with the industries of the several groups 
We will furnish to the industries expert 
service in business accounting, in advertis 
ing, in salesmanship, in personnel adminis 
tration, in industrial health service, and i 
one or two othe lines, 


Artuur E. Mor 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSO 
CIATION 

I HAVE attended a good many meetings of 

the Harvard Teachers’ Association during the 


last thirty years with great satisfaction, and 


I think the meeting toda one of the best 
we have had. It has been an inspiring and 
instructive meeting, and I have listened with 
satisfaction and a good deal ot pride to the 


diseussions we have heard 


Thirty years ago, when tl \ miation wa 
founded, about forty of n n adjoin 
ing building, the Colonial Club. and wondered 
whether it was worth while to foun: uch ar 
association. We decided to take the risk: and 


during the years since that time, the Harvard 


Teachers’ Association ha rraduall wor 
place among the most active and progressive 
issoclations nm this part of the country 

It has alway prov ded , torum tor a 
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ul or (ne of ou earlies pol es was to 
ive it iea one layman il eve meeting to 
diseu education from the laymar point of 
ew ’ poli na neve heer inter 
tad | m one of ose who believe that 

4 profe on ou ) ri ( e constant 

nv and ¢ cism of the layman | have 

Feos oucht that doctor the lawyers, 
‘ } ne executives, and the teachers, 
ould ipyer hems¢ é iron me to time 


to the eritieism of organized croups ot laymen 


pect to what the have done and what 

‘ el done e! helpful influence on 

‘ } ( ‘ and on those other protessions 
e il table 

, tened wit pecial interest to to 

| a ee progre ve education.” 

We e alwi had prowre ve education here 

ere The mificant thing about con 

emm “pro ( dueation” that t 

means ¢ inized, properly financed, and care 

fully directed experiments in education, the re 

ilts of whieh are to be collected, preserved, 

nd made available tor carrying on “progress 


ve” education, anvwhere and everywhere. 


The relation of this organized movement for 
progressive education to our Graduate School 
of Education is also significant. The most 
mportant Tunction of a university chool of 


education is to train for leadership in every 


edueational endeavor. This “progress 


ve edueation” need leaders Our Graduate 


School of Edueation must do its full share in 


helping to train them. For the most part, our 
students have already had experience as teach- 
ers,—some of them as principals, superintend- 
(though, in 


They 


some 


ents, even professors in eolleges 
me respects, none the better for that). 


are, with few exceptions, graduates of 
nstitution of eollege grade, and some of them 


With 


to render 


have more than one academic degree. 
such a body of students, we ought 
ood service in training for leadership. 
If the movement in education 


progressive 
anvthing at all, it means making the 
hool the most significant part of the pupil’s 
makes all 


that part of his life which 


e rest of it more significant and more worth 


| have only one suggestion to offer at this 
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Ine conce ling Lhe 

atior [It is this: we haven't capitalized the 
professional resources of our Association 
we might Among our members there mus 


, 


be Many who are carrying on progressive ¢ 
Why should 1 


Ul Association serve as an organ ng ave! 


worke 


olate d 


ndividual effort? Why 


Lor sucl 


hecome a clear ng house LO! 


Its of the work done by our members, 
ere na ere appralsin ose result an 
n ! e be ol tne! lab to a 


é ( mmittee n i jresst } auca 
‘ purpose { I w mucn nterested 
t , aa aocu el ‘ Init . t ( 
_ n | he LSSor Ol | aor I 
ontained the report ol the department ol re 
ear of that Associatior | ippeared I 
eport that many teat n © » are « 
raved in research work. It howed also that 
the Ohio \ssociation Is bringing tovethe Lhe 


research work of individuals wherever the 


happen to be working. I think it would be 


fine thing if our Association would do some 


thing to capitalize our resources in some 
fashion 

As many ot you know. the idea of th \ 
clation originated with Professor Shale ! 


1891. I had just been appointed assistant p 


fessor of education here, and Professor Shak 
iggested that it would be a capital idea 
found an association of the teachers who had 
graduated from Harvard University é 
Harvard Teachers’ Association was the res 
Many of you knew Professor Shaler; some 
ot you didn’t. He was a unique character, and 
he was a man of wide human sympathies. He 
was not only a distinguished professor of ge 
logy, he was also an uncommonly useful office 


n every detail of the University’s life. I had 


the good fortune to serve with him on seve 


committees, for a number of years, and | 


ways look back on my association with him 


one ot the most interesting and valuable ex 


periences of my life. In those days, anvbod 


who stood for the university 


study of educa 
tool for a sham. Since I] stood tf 
sham here at Harvard, I was a shar 
Shaler did not 


fessor share this 
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I I I ng university protessors, not only 
H but well mgh everywhere In 
é prolesso oO ectucatio eeded 


Protesso Shaler 


‘ ‘ generously to the new Ha pro 
Of course we have all traveled ; ng 
nee me aa It a ta | mn 
e be of tl tudyv of Ex ) 
é H ad ty idu Té a“ " 
‘ toda 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
HE MARSHALL-WYTHE SCHOOL Of 
GOVERNMENT AND CITIZENSHIP 


\ Wrvythe School of Government 
(‘it » Wa formal! opened at the 
\\ am and Mary, Wilhamsburg, 


egation from the Virginia Legislature, 


Davis 


attended the 


West moreland 
Lee T: 


vy school, which 1s a 


' , 
and Governor 


nkle opening ot 
é memorial to Chief 
ce John Marshall, the expounder of the 
W ythe, 

Mar- 
died law under Wythe at William and 


( nstitutior and his teacher, George 


e first professor of law in America. 


Man The opening marked the first move 
! n America by an institution engaged 
producing large numbers of teachers for the 


+ 


schools to equip its graduates to educate 


eir pupils in the obligations and advantages 


(merican citizenship. 


ludge Alton B. Parker, of New York, who 


de the chief address, asserted that the ecol- 
es and high schools of America must teach 
uct the principles as well ; tne his 


There is 
the 


ignor- 


ot constitutional government. 


ther way, he said, of eliminating 


o government 


growing out ot 


nalicious propaganda. 


THE EXTENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 


> ‘ , 1} ] ’ at 
les have undergone a satis 


( ganization tollowing the somewhat 
rm ? due to Val work and 


eme ency aid, a ail ! ‘ the 
present tuatic i. a P ha | ~ 
Bure ‘ ( 
There ‘ ! 1 
iil 4 ‘ r ‘ Lhe 
elation ot me er mu n4truction to 
hea I on ial 
t t 33 t 
\} ~— el x 
’ ley 
exe ‘ ‘ i e no 
pro ‘ 1a in 
‘ ill ex 
( cit t t enaance 


1133 enact | rie econo Le aes 
and 


endemie 


eotl ‘ £ ote eourses 
| ere re ) ! ‘ il S000) high choal 
otter ) e oppo init to ele one 
or more ea ( me economi i nual 
nere ¢ n iI ! er of nool ote 
n e economie a ee! about OvO0 
The development of home economics in the 
elementary schools of the United State has 


been normal, the Bureau find Two-thirds of 


all the larger school stems report that it 1s 
requ red of all girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades In a considerable number of eitie 
t is required of fifth and xth grade well 
as oft om I the rrades above these 


FELLOWSHIPS UNDER 
ASSOCIATION Of 


THE \MERICAN 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Eigut fellowships for 1922-23. x ot them 
ope! lo Ame? cual Wwomeh, i t I maed the 
current announcement the American Asse 

itor lo | I Wi f lhe iré 

The 4 | 
$1,000 ind « ae ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ oO have 
the «ce ree of ) ‘ ben of 
Ser e, Oo ‘ 1 

Ii Sai b i 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
zs W. F 


been unanimously 


ed Dr. James 
accepted 


le piece 


e appo 
$1,000 
annual meeting 
America, held at the 
ng the Christmas holida 


D Magaftin of Johns Hop 


itv was elected President, Profe 


Leaching 
ipplicant 
M. Robinson ol Johns Hopk ns | n 


Il 
; 


eal ol 
was elected General Secretary, and 
sor William B. Dinsmoor was electe 


tor 1922 
Triend 'H new othce the Americar 
Lat ! nee Association are as tollows 
le only \. Dunning, Columbia Univers 
purpose ol President, O ; Skelton, Queen’ 
preparat ol \ itv. Untario: Se md tI e-President 


education, Reeves, University ol Michigan: Third 


public alt an units ! President, J. T. Young, Universit 


41.000 ivVanla, retaryu-ireasurer, } 


of Wisconsin. New members 
executive Couneil are: J. M. Mathew 
versity ol Illinois: E Branson, | 
Carolina; R. S. Chil w Yor! 
eshij T itv; F. P. Gruenberg, Bureau of Municipal 
Braneh of the A. Research, Philadelphia; C. C. Maxey, Western 
ie colleges tor women Reserve Universitv: V. J. West, Leland Star 
e Ser ford University. 
“ar ot con . : 

WittiAM E. Ropsins, registrar of Paeifi 


; 


purpose ol . . . 
tion College, St. Helena, California, has 


-igned to become head of the commercial 


; Ve mora f Hows i}? . » 
partment of the Australasian Missionary 


. fellowship, a memorial to Rose Sidgwick, : : 
lege at Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 


member of the 1918 British Edueational , e- 
, Miss Elizabeth A. Tollmann has~ been ap 
\l on to the United States, is open to British , ; ge 
pointed registrar of Paeitie Union College. 
women of eraduate standing tor study in 
\merican colleges and un > iti PI BLICATION of the Geographu Vews Bu 
\merican women interested ! the fellow etins, distributed week] to schools for 

e listed should apply by let to the past two years by the National Geographi 
f the committee on fellowships of Society through the Bureau of Edueation, but 

W.. Professor Margaret E. Malt recently discontinued beeause of restriction 

College, Columbia University, New franking privilege by the Government, will 

1922 is the last date resumed, it is announced. \ charge 


made for postage. 








